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UNFORTUNATE FEMALES. 


[Extracted from a small interesting Volume, lately published, entitled 
“ Political and Moral Reflections during Twelve Rambles in Lon- 
don.”} 


T AVING separated from a few London acquaintances, 
with whom [ had passed the day at a tavern, (a mode of 
practice mucl resorted to, because it imparts all the animal 
pleasures of association, without the deadly expence of hospi- 
tality at home, and one mouth may be fed with more ease than 
a dozen); L was solitarily tracing my way homewards, at an 
untimely hour, when, at the turning of a corner, my progress 
was suddenly arrested by the view of a woe-begone, and mea- 
gre female, reclined on the flinty pavement, with ber head 
resting on a flight of steps. 

Her whole appearance bespoke the extremity of wretched- 
hess, and her tattered garments, still decorated with the re- 
mains of former finery, but ill concealed a frame, that was ap- 
parently too delicate to cope with the rude winds of heaven, 
which whistled loudly around her. 

Although a married man, | considered it no breach of con- 
jugal* duty, to exercise the feelings of humanity ; and ap- 
proaching nearer, with a view to contribute such means of re- 
lief, as were in my power; I found that the melancholy object 
of my contemplation was buried, as I thought, in the ostensi- 
bie forgetfulness of all her sorrows. But no! although asleep, 
the activity of hey soul was stamped legibly on her continually 
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agitated countenance, and that countenance, which still bore 
the relics of symmetrical beauiy, was now convulsed with 
horror, now presented the image of indescribable despair, While 
hollow moans, that betrayed the detpest internal agonies, com- 
pleted the picture, which | was doomed to witness. 

[ shook with trepidation, as the glare of a lamp, suspended 
over her head, enabled me to gaze at a sacrifice to pertidy ; 
and folding my arms in a musing posture, 1 dejectedly ex- 
claimed—“ Unhappy being, you.once was innoeent !- ence a 
fond father and delighted mother looked om you with tender- 
ness, and shielded you from every harm that could possibly 
assail you! no father protects you now! no mother’s tender 
arms extend to receive you, in her impassioned embrace, and 
to solace and comfort you! ob no! forgotien, deserted, shunned, 
a prey perliaps to disease and famine! who is there alas! to 
own you now !” 

Overcome by my feelings, I lingered a few moments, to in- 
dulge their pressure, and then placing a note within her hand, 
that lay listlessly on the step, E offered the tribute of a parting 
sigh, and left her forever! As the origin and proposed object 
of all my rambles, .was the good of my country, [ reflected 
deeply, as | proceeded, on the causes which fill the streets of 
the metropolis with ~thousands of individuals, who have no 
other means of, suppost, but the wages of prostitution; and I 
imagined they might, be primarily traced to the employ- 
ment of men in , which might be more appropriately 
filled by assidtious females, whose energies are more caleu- 
jated by nature for sedentary tasks, than those of the robuster 
sex. 

Were the boards of our tailors to be stripped of their dis- 
graceful appendages, mere apologies for men, and those appen- 
dages to be employed in more manly duties : were the counters 
of our mercers and milliners to be cleared of the finical cox- 
combs and petit-maitres, who lisp every thing bat English to 
their credulous customers, and their fierce nad whiskered coun- 
tenances to be transplanted to the thinned ranks of ous army ; 
and were an asylum for female servants, coining to Loudon tor 
places, and unprotected women of every description, to be 
erected on a liberal basis, in correspondence with the well- 
known generous feelings of the English character, which might 
easily be done by a trifling individual subseription; female in- 
dustry might resume its peculiar habits, and the softer sex 
might becoine less exposed to ruin, from whieh their seclusion 
would tnore effectually screen them ; debauchery too would be 
at a loss to find fresh food, to glut its villainous propensities ; 
decency and virtue, with their assistant necessity, migia urge 
their usual dominion; and England be purged of one, at least, 
of her chronie diseases. 

But 
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But these are mere suggestions for more expanded ideas, 
which the writer submits :to ‘his countrymen in general, but 
more particularly to his fair countrywomen, with deference, 
and a heart-felt wish, that the period of amelioration may yet 
arrive, when man may be employed as man ought to be, and 
realize the remark of Macbeth—* I dare do all that may be- 
come a wan; who dares do more, is none.” When also the 
fairest object in the creation shall be upheld, supported, and 
protected in her natural sphere, and when both sexes shall con- 
spire together, both by example and mutual exeitions, to dis- 
tinzaish themselves, #s reason and nature have plainly demon- 
strated, it is their duty to do. 

{ cannot close these remarks, without the insertion of a few 
lines, appropriate to the subject. 


« What! if the blush of guilt has stain’d the cheek 
Of modesty? if passion’s vivid heat, 

Or fierce temptation, hurried her too far? 
Cannot the downcast look, the soul -drawn sigh, 
The humid cheek of the true repentant, save 
The poor forlorn, and give her to her friends, 
Tf not with purity, yet still not lost 

Te virtue and the world? will not, alas ! 

Ah! .will not these avail to rescue her 

From infamy, too sure attendant on 

A female lapse, whether she willing err, 

Or weaker sense succumb to stronger art? 
_Ah! no, with gossip haste, to spread her crime, 
Slander impetuous flies, on mantling wings, 
‘That cast a deeper shade on what was erst 

Too dark, (whisp’ring tbe woful truth in ear 

OF those, who at the tea-table, delight 

‘To trace frail nature’s serpentizing course ; 
Who fved on lesser faults, with mark’d neglect 
Of virtues greater far; fit ones to deal 

The eovert blow of envious obloquy) 

"Lill the sad victim of a villain’s lore, 

Shunn’d by her sex, and driven from her home, 
At hateful variance with a scornful world, 

Is fore’d to drink yet deeper draughts of vice, 
Or shameful end her sorrows with her life.” 


Ah! my fair country women, the wretched female I have repre- 
senied to you, is no ideal picture ; trace but the dreary streets 
of London at the midnight hour, and you will see hundreds un- 
der almost similar circumstances. 

Of these disconsolate beings, some perhaps are the daugh- 
ters of respectable families, who have disowned and deserted 
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them ; others have fallen from innocence in a more humble 
sphere, which was elysium to their present sufferings ; and all 
are the sad victims of the false oaths and varnished protesta- 
tions of designing artifice, even perhaps of those very men, to 
whose senseless praises you listen with rapture at a bali, or to 
whom your destinies may have united you; who were infamous 
enough to seduce virtue from the path of rectitude, which, 
probably but for them, would never have transgressed. 

Compassionate then, | intreat you, and strive to shun a si- 
miilar fate ; and, amid the blessings and comforts that environ 
you, sometimes breathe a sigh for those, who, in the experience 
of unceasing cruelty from their persecutor man, and their own 
sex, may be truly termed outcasts of society, that merit pity 
rather than condemnation. The gem of sensibility, that shall 
tremble in your eye, will adda lustre to the most virtuous 
heart ; it will be an offering, not beneath the dignity of the 
purest principles; and it will ennoble the feelings from whose 
fount it springs, at the same moment that it represses every 
ambitious wish ior the, same mistaken grandeur which has 
proved their ruin ! 





a er 


The Proceedings of a great Council of Jews, assembled in the 
Plain of Ageda, in Hungary, about thirty Leagues distant 
Srom Buda, to examine the Scriptures concerning Christ, on the 
12th Day of October, 1650. 


PY the place above named, there assembled about three 
hundred rabbis, from several parts of the world, to exa- 
mine the scriptures concerning Christ. This place was thought 
most convenient for this council, in regard that part of the 
country was not much inhabited, because of the continual wars 
between the Tarks and the king of Hungary; yet beth these 
princes, notwithstanding their own differences, gave leave to 
the Jews to hold their council there. And for their accom- 
modation, the Jews made tents for their repose; and had 
plenty of provisions sent them from other parts of the coun- 
iry, during their sitting there. 

There was one large square tent built for the council to sit 
in, which bad but one door, that opened to the east. In the 
middle stood a little table, and a stvol for the propounder to 
sit on, with his face towards the door of the tent; and forms 
round about on which the consulters sate. It was inclosed with 
a rail, that stood at a distance from it, to prevent entrance to 
all strangers, and to all such Jews as could not dispute in-the 
Hebrew tongue, which many had forgotten, who lived in those 
popish countrics, where they are not allowed their synagogues, 
and 
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and where if a Jew be found, and he denies the popish reli- 
gion, he is in danger to be condemned and executed for it; 
and yet profit allareth them to dwell in those countries, not- 
withstanding their fears and dangers; and themselves are wil- 
ling to forget, and so neglect to teach their childrea their na- 
tive language, rather than they will lose their opportunity of 
profit. And some have burnt the ancient records of their 
tribe and family, that they might not be discovere: by search- 
ing or otherwise. And for this defect too, that they could not 

rove their tribe and family, they were not permitted to come 
within the rail, but were commanded to remain without, with 
the strangers that were there, to see the issue of their proceed- 
ing; these were above three thousand peisons ; und they, for 
the most part, Germans, Dalmatians, and Hungarians ; there 
were likewise some Greeks, a few Italians, and but one English- 
man, that the author of this narrative could hear of, besides 
himself. 

The king of Hungary, not favouring the reformed religion, 
would give no encouragement to any protestant churches to 
send any divines thither; but he allowed that some assistants 
should be sent from Rome. 

When the assembly first met, they spent some time in mu- 
tual salutations; they kissed each others cheeks, and expressed 
much joy for their happy meeting. They then considered of 
the Jews that were to be admitted members of this council ; 
and they were only allowed to be members, who could, by re- 
cord, prove themselves to be native Jews ; and for defect herein, 
above five hundred were refused, and not admitted within the 
rail, But tie number of them that were accepted to be mem- 
bers, was about three hundred. This was all that was done the 
first day. : 

On the second day, the assembly being full, the propounder 
(whose name was Zacharias, of the tribe of Levi) stood up, 
and made a speech concerning the end of their meeting, and 
“ This,” said he, “ is to examine the scriptures concerning 
Christ, whether he be already come, or whether we are yet to 
expect his coming.” In examiuing this question, they searched 
the Old Testament with great care and labour, having many 
Bibles with them. The disputes ran very high; the major 
part were of opinion he was not come; and some inclined to 
think he was come, being moved thereunto by their great 
and heavy judgment, which had continued upon them neat 
1690 years. 

Being assembled together on the third day, the point that 
was chiefly agitated was concerning the manner of Christ’s 
coming. And to this, some said, he was to come like a mighty 
prince, in the full power and authority of a king, in greater 
power than ever avy kivg bed; that he will deliver their nation 
out 
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ont of the power of their enemies, and their temple shall be 
rebuilt ; the nations shal! all be of their religion, and worship 
God after their manner. Concerning his parentage, they 
agreed in this, that he should be born of a virgin, according 
to the predictions of the prophets ; and they agreed also, that 
he may be born of a virgin of mean note amoagst their na- 
tion. And here ‘some of them seemed to incline to think 
that Christ was come. Therefore, when they came together 
again, 

The next day, the propounder demanded of them, if Christ 
were already comme, who they thought he was? And to this de- 
mend they gave this answer, that they thought Eliah was he, if 
he were come; because be came with great power, which he 
declared by slaying the priests of Baal; and for the fulfilling 
of the scripture, he was oppressed by Ahab and Jezebel ; ‘yet 
they esteemed him to be more than a mortal man, because he 
so strangely ascended up into Heaven. And because this opi- 
siion was contradicted by othets, therefore, 

The day following, tHey took into examination the same 
question, to answer them that ‘said Ehiah was not the Messiah. 
They of the contrary opinion urged the care and love of Eliah 
for the good of their nation, in that he lefr them Elisha, his 
disciple, to teach and instruct the people; which they expect 
to be tire cure of their Messiah. ‘These were the chief argi- 
ments they had to defend their opinion. And the same day 
towards night, it came into question amongst them, What he 
then was that said he was the son of God, and was crucified by 
their ancestors ? And because this was the great question among 
thei, they deferred the further consideration thereof until 

The next day, when meeting again, the pharisces, that were 
in the council, first began to answer the last night’s question; 
and they would by no means yield that Jesus was the Christ ; 
god these were the reasons they gave for their dissent :— 
First, because he came into the world like an ordinary and in- 
ferior man, not with a scepter and royal power, wherewith they 
afiirmed the coming of Christ should be glorious. Secondly, 
they pleaded against him the meanness of his birth, in that his 
father was « carpenter; and this, they said, was a dishonour 
that Christ should not be capable of. Thirdly, they accused 
him of being an enemy to the law of Moses, in suffering his 
disciples, and in doing works himself, that were prohibited on 
the sabbaih-day. But these reasous of the pharisees did not 
satisly all that heard them; for there stood up one rabbi Abra- 
ham, and objected against the pharisees the miracles that Je- 
sts wrought whilst he was upon earth, as his raising the dead 
to life again ; his making the lame to walk, the blind to see, 
and the dumb to speak. And the same Abraham demanded 
of-the pharisees, by what power Jesus did these miracles To 
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this they answered, That Jesus was an impostor and a magi- 
cian; that he first, by magic, caused them to be blind, or 
dumb, or lame, and then, by taking away his magical charm, 
they were restored to their former condition. | But this an 
swer gave but little satisfaction to Abraham; for he replied, 
That he could not charm those that were born in that condition 
as blind, dumb, lame, &c. and born too before Jesus himself 
was born; as it appears some of them were. This seemed to 
him very absurd, and the pressing this argament strongly upoa 
them put them to a non plus; ‘till at last, they were forced ta 
have recourse to this evasion, That these unhappy people 
were, by other magicians, fascinated in their mothers’ wombs, 
and though Jesus himself was not born when they were bora 
with tuese evils, yet he being more cunning than any magician 
before him, power was given him by the Devil to remove those 
charms, which, others had placed. One pharisee in particalar, 
named Zebedee, most opprebriously reviled Jesus, but not 
with the approbation ef aiany members of the council. The 
sadducees too, (fur there were some of that sect in the coun- 
cil) joined with the pharisees in endeavouring to render him ag 
vile and odious as possible to the rest of the Jews that were 
there assembled, and with the utmost malice and raneour, to 
crucify him afresh. 

We are now come to the seventh and last day cf their coun- 
cil, and on this day, this was the main question—* If Christ 
be come, what rules and orders hath he left to bis chureh 7” 
But as they did not believe the New Testament, and would not 
be guided by it, they demanded some other instruction to di- 
yect them in this point. Thereupon six of the Roman clergy 
(who were sent from Rome by the pope to assist in this coun- 
cil) were called in, viz. two Jesuits, two Augustine friars, and 
two Franciscan friars. These being admitted into the council, 
began to open to them the rules and doctrines of the holy 
church of Rome, which church they magnified as the holy 
catholic church of Jesus the Christ; they insisted, that their 
doctrine was the infallible doctrine of Ciist ; their-rules the 
rules which the apostles jeft to the church, for ever to be ob- 
served; and their chief bishop the pope, the holy vicar of 
Christ, and the successor of St. Peter; they insisted upan the 
real presence of Christ in the sacrament, the religious observa- 
tion of their holy days, the invocation of the saints, the pray- 
ing tothe Virgin Mary, and her commanding power in Hea- 
ven over her son, the holy use of the cross and images, with 
all the rest of the absurd doctrines and supersiitious practices 
of that church, which they recommended to the couned as the 
doctrines and rules of the aposties. Butas sou as the asscm- 
bly had heard these things trom them, they were ail execed- 
ingly troubled thereat, and inveighed bitterly agaiust them and 
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their religion, crying out, “ No Christ, no. woman-god, no in- 
tercession of saints, no worshipping of images, no praying to 
the Virgin Mary,” &c. So greatly were they offended, that 
they reat their clothes, cast dust upon their heads, and cried 
out aloud, “ Blesphemy! blasphemy !” and broke up the coun- 
cil in great disorder. 

The author of this narrative informs us, that he very believes 
there were many Jews there that might bave been persuaded 
to have acknowledged the Lord Jesus ; that one eminent rabbi 
in particular told him, that from the first he was afraid, that 
those which were sent from Rome would cause an unhappy pe- 
riod to their council; that he much desired the presence of 
some protestant divines, especially of the English divines, of 
whom he had a better opinion, than of any other divines in 
the world; for he believed that we have a great love for their 
nation; and gave this reason for his good opinion of us, ‘be- 
cause he understood that we pray for their conversion, which 
he acknowledged to be a great token of our love and charity 
towards them. As for the church of Rome, they account it 
an idolatrous and blasphemous church, and therefore will not 
own their religion ; and because (as our author found by con- 
versing with the Jews) they in general think there is no other 
Christian religion in the world than that of Rome; therefore 
they take offence at all Christianity. By all which it plainly 
appeareth, that Rome is the great obstacle to the conversion of 
the Jews. 
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GRECIAN ISLES. 


Mr. Epitor, January 25, 1810. 


ib a poem, entitled “ Grecian Prospects,” or “ Visions of 
the Grecian Isles,” the author seems to represent those 
islands of the Greeks which were in possession of the French, 
as in a general ferment, from the insults and barbarities of their 
savage masters ; and also to anticipate their triumph, as eman- 
cipated from a disgraceful bondage, through the interposition 
of the English. 


“ Then, (heaving a deep sigh, the bard exclaim’d), 
Then what avails the high-transmitted soul ? 
What, that along thetrack where glory flam’d, 
Jt bids its vengeance on barbarians roll, 
Red as the thunder that o’erwhelms the pole? 
Ah, what avails the ambition of the brave ; 
) When 
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When, as insulting despots deal the dole 

Of destiny, the hero sinks a slave, 
. bad * a9 

And, for a car, surveys no visionary grave! 


Ah, what avails it, that a lonely few, 

Scattered and lorn, in each inglorious grave, 

The fleeting shadows of their sires pursue ? 

What, that amidst sepulchral wastes they rove, 

Couch the mock lance, and burn with patriot love, 

Yet dare not cherish the domestic flame ? 

Ah, what avails it (when they sadly prove, 

How vain, amid their rifled homes, the name 

Of husband or of sire) to heed their country’s fame ” 
* * & «& * 

«¢ Yet see, triumphant ride 

Yon lordly ships along the Lonian shores— 

See the same pendants shade the Egean tide, 

And o’er the gladden‘d isles as freedom pouts 

Her sons, thro’ Greece the British thunder rours. 

From Cephalonia flies the robber-train ; 

And, as the soul of Grecian battle soars, 

Lo, Naxos tramples on ber despots slain, 

Aud sun-clad Chaos greets the mistress of the main.” 

p- Ol. 





This poem was written more than ten years ago. But, now 
that the prophetic part of it appears to be almost literally ac- 
complished, little attention is paid to the circumstance. The 
hints suggested to this country, by Mr. Eton, in his “ Survey,” 
Xe. particularly at p. $49, certainly deserve consideration, 
That with the armies which she lately sacrificed to the Spanish 
patriots, England might have gained possession of the Morea, 
and all the Grecian islands. Such av acquisition would, on 
many accounts, been valuable—to retain it, no matter of difli- 
culty. 

L. L. 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


COURT of KING’s BENCH, Tuurspay, February 15, 
DE CHEMANT %. MORTON. 


h R. GARROW stated the case forthe plaintiff. Aftet 
A some general panegyrics on the merits of Mr. De Che. 
manpt,in bis invention of mineral teeth, he entered into a his. 
tory of the defepdant’s sufferings from the loss of his teeth, 
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before the plaintiff came to set him at ease by furnishing him 
with an entire set. ‘This was a case which required no colour- 
ing of fancy, which drew its interest from no fine and fantastic 
fiction ; it was real, it was present, it was one that come home 
to “ the hearts and bosoms of men.” All knew that beauty 
could not exist without the ornaments of ivory teeth ; and 
there were few who, whatever value they might set on them 
while they had thirty-two white vigorous sharp teeth, yet when 
that goodly shew: was grown thin and dark—when their hope 
of beauty, or their hope of eating was reduced to the miserable 
stay of a few scattered fragments of what once were teeth, 
would not think them invaluable, and be profuse and prodigal 
in their gratitude to the man who restored the honours of their 
mouth, and gave them the hope of living and of looking lovely 
once more. The defendant had suffered under this gradual 
but melancholy. visitation; his teeth had disappeared one by 
one, ‘till his whole exhibition was reduced to fourteen stumps. 
In his despair he had recourse to the talents of the plaintiff. 
The stumps were extracted, and a mould of his jaws was taken, 
according to the process of the art. He was so enamoured of 
the prospect that was spread before him, that he was perpe- 
tually urging the plaintitf to expedite his work. The work was 
dove; and the teeth were introduced into a mouth, to which 
teeth had so long been strangers. Tlie defendant exulted in 
his new possession ; he even evinced his powers by a voracious 
attack on a plate of toast, which happened to come first in his 
way, when he went forth, “ seeking what he might devour.” 
De Chemant then demanded the price of his work. Morton 
offered him twenty guineas ; this was refused ; he was told that 
the price to all others was sixty guineas, but thai on the ground 
of ell acquaintance, he should have thetn for fifty. —He was 
permitted to take away the set on promising to pay for them 
next day. Bat next day he was otherwise employed; the 
charm of possession had faded; the delight of new enjoy- 
ment had grown cold ; he heard that a Mr. Faleur made teeth 
ut a lower rate, and to Mr. Falcur he went. The teeth were 
yeturned on the plaintiffs hands, and for their value he brought 
his action. 

A Miss Simpson, and ather witnesses were called to prove, 
that an agreement for the price of the mineral set was implied 
between the parties; and that the teeth apparently answered 
the purpose for which they were designed. 

Mr. Young, a surgeon, was called to prove that the manu- 
facture of the teeth was a work of considerable skill and de- 
licacy. He stated, that a slight error in the work might de- 
stroy its entire structure ; But that, on the other hand, the in- 
vention might be made one of the most propitious to beauty. 

- Le instanced the case of a lady of his acquaintance, who had 
purchased 
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pufchased a set, of such a fortunate shape, as to make her look 
Jovelier (by giving a new curve to her upper lip) than nature had 
ever intended to have made her. 

After many ludicrous observations from the counsel on both 
sides, Lord Ellenborough charged the jury. He was not of 
opinion, that any evidence had been adduced on the defen- 
dant’s side, sufficient to rebut the claim which was then before 
them.. That evidence had merely gone to prove that the de- 
fendant disliked his bargain, and wished to get rid of it. 

The jury brought in a verdict for forty guineas; but, on 
their stating a misconception of some part of the evidence, 
as the ground of their diminishing the claim, and being set 
right by the court, a verdict was found for the entire clain— 
fifty guineas. 





ORIGIN of the MATERIALS of WRITING. 
N DISRAELF, in one of his excellent works, gives the 


e following curious account of the progress of this use- 
ful and elegant art, collected from the literary history of 
France :— 

« The most ancient mode of writing was * on cinders, on 
bricks, and on tables of stone; afterwards on plates of various 
materials, on ivory, and similar articles. In the book of Job, 
mention is made of the custom of writing on stone, and on 
sheets of lead. It was on tables of stone that Moses received 
the law, written by the fieger of God himself. The Gaals, in 
the time of Cesar, wrote on tables, but of what they were com- 
posed is not known. ‘This manner of writing we still retain, in 
respect to inscriptions, epitaphs, and sach memorials as we are 
desirous should reach posterity. 

“ These early inventions led to‘the discovery of tablets of 
wood, and, as cedar is incorruptible, because of its bitterness, 
they chose this wood for their most important writings. 
Hence arose the celebrated expression of the ancients, when 
they meant to give the highest eulogium of an excellent work, 


that it was worthy to be written on cedar. The same reason | 


which led to a preterence of cedar to other trees, induced men 
to write on wax, which is incorruptible from its nature. St. 
Isidore of Seville, testifies that the Greeks and Tuscans \tere 
the first who used wax to write on; they wrote with an iron 
bodkin, as they did on the other substances we have noticed ; 
but the Romans, having forbidden the use of this instrument, 
they substituted a sty/us, made of the bone of a bird or other 
2CQ animal ; 


* Qveny.—Should not this be wir cinders? 
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animal; so that their writings resembled engravings; they also 
employed reeds, cut in the form of pens. 

“ Haude observes, that when he was in Italy, (about 1642), 
he saw one of these waxen tablets, called pugi/tares, and others 
composed of the barks of trees, which the ancients employed 
in lieu of paper, which was not then in use; for paper is com- 
posed of linen, and linen was not thea known. Hemp was 
known, but not used; Rabelais, who wrote about 1540, men- 
tions it as a new kerb, which bad only been in use about a cen-- 
tury ; and, in fact, in the reign of Charles VII. 1470, linen 
made of hemp was so, scarce, that, it is said, none but the queen 
was in possession of two shifts. 

“ In the progress of time the art of writing consisted in 
painting with different kinds of ink. This novel mode of wri- 
ting occasioned them to invent other materials, proper to re- 
ceive their writing. They now chose the thin peelings of cer- 
tain trees, plants, and even the skins of animals, which were 
prepared for the purpose, ‘The first place where they began to 
prepare these skins was Pergamus, in Asia ; this is the origin 
of the Latin naine from wheuce we have derived that of parch- 
ment. 

‘ The Egyptians, on their side, employed, for writing, the 
bark of a plant or reed, called papyrus, a specinen of whictr is 
preserved in the British Museum; formerly there grew great 
quantities of it on the sides of the Nile. It is this plant which 
has given the name to our paper, alihough it is composed of 
linen. The Chinese make their paper of silk ; they also write 
on large broad leaves of a plant, from which we probably have 
termed the printed pages of our books, leaves ; the palm was 
most in use for this purpose. 

* Before the use of parchment and paper passed to the Ro- 
mans, they contrived to use the thin peel which was found en 
trees, between the wood of these trees and their bark. ‘This 
second skin they called liber, from whence the Latin word, 
fiber, a-book, and our derivation of the names, library and li- 
brarian ; and the French dire, for book. Anciently, instead of 
folding this bark, this parchment, and paper, as we fold our’s, 
they rolled it according as they wrote; and the Latin name 
which they gave tMese rolls is passed into our languages, as well 
as others; we say a volume, or volumes, although ow books 
are evmposed of pages, cut and bound together.” 





Cause of Frjut y from the Culinary 4’se of Copper Fessels. 


} be is well known, that the use of copper ‘ute cookery, 
has been attended with fatal consequences, and that it is 
justly 
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justly dreaded. Notwithstanding this, a variety of articles are 
bailed, &c. in such vessels, without acquiring any injurious 
qualities. An ingenious French chemist, M. Proust, deter- 
mined to discover, if possible,.the cause of inese contradictory 
eifects. He boiled for above an hour, in a copper vessel, a 
quantity of strong vinegar, which completely filled the vessel. 
‘he most.active re-agents, such as sulphurated hydrogen, did 
not dis¢over the smallest effect produced on the liquor by the 
copper. He found, however, that the copper becomes oxided 
(rusted) only when the vessel is not fall; but a portion of its 
surface is exposed to the action.of the atmasphere, the oxygen 
of which combines with it. This theory he verified by many 
experiments. ‘The heat produced during the time of boiling, 
by greatly dilating the air which comes into contact with the 
copper, prevents this combinatton. The accidents then, which 
sometimes follow on the use of copper vessels, are occasioned 
by suffering liquids to cool in them, durtag which time the air 
has access to the surface of the copper. 

This theory ceriainly explains.by what means it may happen 
that one persva shall use with safety, and consider as not un- 
wholesome, the same vessel, which another person shall use and 
find extremely nauseous and deleterious. Some such cases 
have been the subjects of public inquiry, and have proved very 
perplexing to medical men, 

Our domestic daines will also perceive by this suggestion, 
the reason why cleanliness is their security when their culinary 
vesseis become parily untinned, &c. by continued use. 
od 








DESPERATE FOX-CHASE, 


LOWER ORMOND, 1809. 





“ A chosen few alone the sport enjoy, 
Nor sink beneath the<drooping toil.” 
Somerville on the Chase. 


N the 4th of December last, Colonel Eyre’s fox-hounds 
had a remarkable run of an hour and fifty minutes, du- 

ring which time we traversed 22 miles of the fairest portion of 
Lower Ormond (28 English.) At half-past eight o'clock in 
the morning, they drew over the old earth of Coolaghgoran 
for the spotted fox. Tony, the huntsman, knowing well his 
abilities, from former runs, maiched his chase-hounds the day 
before, and fed them early. He calls this pack the light in- 
fantry, to distinguish thei from the slack heavy draft that were 
lately Sent from England. I was on the earth a litte after 
eight; it was rising ground, and as the dawn broke, it Was 
cheering 
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cheering to behold the fox-hunters, faithful to their hour, ap- 
proaching from distant directions, and as they all closed to the 
point of destination, the pack, “ in all its beauty’s-pride,” ap- 
peared on the brow of the hill. 





“ Oh what a charming scene ! 

When all around was gay; men, horses, dogs, 

And in each chearful countenance was seen, 

Fresh blooming health and never-fading joy.” 
Somerville on the Chase. 


The taking his drag from the earth was brilliant beyond 
common fortune, Like a train which runs Off in a blaze, they 
hardly touched it ’till they were out of sight. Madman, that 
unerripg finder, proclaimed the joyful tidings ; each fox-hound 
gave credit to the welcome information, and they went away 
in a crash; tt was a perfect tumult in Mr. Neustad’s garden ; 
there the villain was found, and he wént off at his brush, 


“ Where are your disappointments, wrongs, vexations, 
sickness, cares? 
All, all are fled, and, with the panting winds, lag far 


bebind.” 
‘ Somerville on the Chase. 


In skirting a small covert, in the first mile, we divided on a 
fresh fox ; it was a moment of importance, nothing but prompt, 
vigorous, and general exertion, could repair the misfortune; it 
was decisive, and he now faced the commons of Carney? 
Broxd and deep was the bound’s drain, but what can stop fox- 
hunters? The line had been maintained by five couple of 
hounds ; they crossed the road, and finding thenfselves on the 
extensive sod of the common, they began to go “ the pace.” 
A scene now presented itself, which nothing but a fox-bunter 
could appreciate, for its beauty was not discernible to the com- 
mon and inexperienced eye, At this period the chase became 
a complete split. The hounds, which had changed, and had 
now, from different directions, gained the commons, could not 
venture to run in on the five couple without decidedly losing 
ground, and to maintain it, instinct directed them to run on 
credit, and, flanking the five couple, the whole pack formed a 
chain of upwards of 200 yards in breast across the commons ; 
but as the chase varied through the hollows and windings of 
this Leautifal surface, the hounds on the wings in turn took up 
the line, and maintained their stations as others had done ; so 
well was this pack matched. Here we crossed walls that on 
common occasions would have been serious obstacles. The 
second kuntsman, on a young one, following Lord Rossmore, 
ealled out, What's at the other side, my lord?’ “ Lam, 
thank 
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thank God,” was the answer. In disappearing from the com- 
mons of Carney, the pack was hunting so greedily, that you'd 
think every dog was hitting. Like an arrow, he now passed 
along by Carrig-a-gown, for the woods of Peterfield, in the 
teeth of the most desperate storm I ever witnessed, of rain, 
hail, and wind! Distress was now evident in the field, for, 
notwithstanding the violence of the gale, “ the pace” was still 
maintained, and as the fox-hounds approached the covert, L 
thought they had got wings. This was the most desperate part 
of the chase—to choose a leap was to be thrown out—the rain 
beat violéntly—with difficulty we could hold our bridles; the 
boughs gave way tothe storm, and the light infantry were fly- 
ing at him, and the crash was dreadful. The earths in the 
neighbourhood of Peterfield were open, but Reynard scorned 
the advantage, and gallantly broke amain; he now made for 
the river Shannon— 


«© Where will the chase lead us bewildered 2” 
Somerville on the Chase. 


Some object afterwards changed his direction, and away 
with him to Claprior. He crossed the great drain of the 
lough, and here we Jett young Burton Perse sticking (who had 
come “ all the way from Gall-a-way” to enjoy a regular cold 
bath) he went down tail foremost, and no “ blame to him.” 
There was no time for ceremony; but.Tony, who knew the 
depth of the bath well, took his leave of him, roaring out, 
“ L’ll never see your sweet face again.” “ By G—,” says the 
colonel, you were never more mistaken ; I never saw him more 
regularly at home in my life; he’s used to this, man!” and 
truth requires me to state, that he joined us again, and- before 
and after the bath, he rode in a capital place. And many was 
the mile we had still to go, for Reynard seemed little to regard 
us, and holding his head straight, he crossed like lightning by 
the old castle of Arcrony, famous in the annals of hunting, 
and all over its beautiful grounds, and over the great bounds 
drain into Coolaghgoran again ; for poor Reynard had cast a 
forlorn look towards home at last. There was now a dispogi 
tion to give hiw his life; but what could we do? Old Winner 
was at his brush—his majesty’s guards could not have saved 
him! , 

Ju running in, Messrs. Fitzgibbon and H. Westenra took a 
most sporting leap. A gentleman of jockey weight, but who 
rode well through the chase, wishing, no doubt, to shew us-the 
Jength of his neck, “ craned at it,” swore it was the ugliest 
place in Europe, and that a flock of sheep might be regularly 
hid in it. There was a very numerous field at finding. George 
Jackson rode, as usual, with the hounds; as did Lord Ross- 

9 more, 
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more, Colonel Eyre, Messrs. Fitzgibbon, Henry W ‘evlaura, tie 
chard Faulkner, and Burton Perse. 

Thus ended the most desperate fox chase ever. recorded ; 
desperate trom its length, desperate from the pace kept up, 
and desperate from the storm that raged for nearly the last 
hour, and in the very teeth of which Reynard ran; with the 
exception of one short check, the chase was maintained with 
unabating fury throughout. 

‘There have been longer chases, but no fox was ever killed in 
such stile—it wasa view halloo tor the last two miles. 





DESCRIPTION of SEGOVIA. 


EGOVIA, a very ancieut town, and once more considera- 
ble than at the present day, is singularly situated like ano- 
ther Durham, on the ridge and slope of a peninsular spot, 
partly surrounded by the little river Eresma, which runs north- 
ward tothe Duero. The river flows in a deep narrow channel, 
bordered by rocky precipices, so that the town, although seeim- 
ing to occupy the ridge of a hill, is, in fact, only seated on a 
portion of the surrounding plain, but sey parated from it by the 
chasm in which the water runs. 

The town is neither very large, nor well built, nor conveni- 
ent, but it still enjoys a considerable share of the woollen ma- 
nufacture, the cloths of Segovia being highly esteemed ; for it 
js situated in the midst of the best wool country of Spatn, and 
the waters of the river, and the aqueduct, are said to possess 
properties peculiasly serviceable in the difierent processes of 
the manufacture. 

At the west end, as a miniature of Edinburgh, on a rock in- 
accessible all around, excepting next the town, is seated the 
castle ; here called, as in many other places of Spain, by the 
Arabic name of the same import, Al Cazar, presenting, by its 
rocky foundations, and multitude of towers, turrets, spires, and 
pinnacles, an object singularly picturesque, impesding over the 
rugged bed of the Eresma. This castle, once the abode of Go- 
thic and Moorish princes, is now chiefly employed as an aca- 
demy for the education of cadets for the royal artillery. 

The cathedral of Segovia is a spacious edifice, where may 
be traced a mixture of the northern Gothic with the southern 
Saracen architecture ; ; but the grand antique of Segovia ts the 
celebrated aqueduct, erected, as is generally sup posed, by ‘Tra- 
jav, himself.a Spaniard. This stupendous work commences 
at the channe!s observed on the road trom San ‘rene even 
with the ground; but as the ground sinks, the watercourse 
along the upper part of the boildings i is kept on a level, sup- 
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ported by semicircular arches, increasing gradually in height, 
uotil, in the middle of the town, where it crosses the markets 
place, the ground is sunk so much below the original level as to 
require two stories of arcades to reaci1 the requited elevation, 
which is so great, that houses of three stories in height do not 
reach above one-third of the distance from the ground to the 
top of the aqueduct. ; 

This admirable and most useful work is constructed of vast 
blocks of stone, so well squared, aud so compactly joined, that 
no appearance of cement can be discovered ; perhaps they 
were united by iron bars let into their centres *above and be- 
low. Excepting some slight repairs to the water-course above, 
this work seems to have undergone no material alteration since 
its erection, now seventeen hundred years ago. 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 





[From Letters from an [Irish Student to his Father.] 


oo the courts, our party paid a visit to Westminster- 

Abbey. With‘all the principal features of this august and 
venerable pile you are doubtless well acquainted, from the nu- 
merous descriptions which have been given of them. Our St. 
Patrick’s cathedral'would cut as miserable a figure by the side 
of this stately and stupendous fabric, as the monuments of 
Doctor Smith, formerly the earl of Cork, would, if they were 
within range of comparison, with those of the duke of Argyle 
and Mrs. Nightingale. The attendant shews the visitor a 
great deal of trash, such as the kings and queens of England 
in wax-work! General Monk, in armour, resembles a great 
stuffed bear. 





SPANISH NATIONAL VANITY. 


HERE is not a Spaniard, who does not think his country 

the first in the world. The people have a proverb, which 
says, Donde esta Madrid calle et Mundo, Where Madrid is, let 
the world be silent. One of their authors has written a book, 
which has for its title, Solo Madrid es corte, There is no other 
court than Madrid. A preacher, in a sermon on the tempta- 
tion of Christ, told his audfence, that the Devil, according to 
holy writ, took the Saviour to the top of a high mountain, 
wheuee all the kingdoms of the earth were discovered. He 
showed him (added he) France, England, and Laly 5 but, hap- 
pily for the Son of God, Spain was hiddeu trom bis sight by 
the Pyrenees, 

Vol. 50. 2D Ansker, 
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Answer, by R. Withall, Plymouth, to his own Rebus, inserted October 3.° 


HE river CAELING will explain 
The famous river which you mean. 





Answer, by Fobn Kerby of Helston, to F. French’s Rebus, inserted the 18th of 
December, 


LACE the initials right and true, 
ONY X; a stone, will be in view. 


*.* Similar answers have been received from J. Ball, at Evershot-school; 
J. W. Jones, and G. W. Jones, of North Petherton; William Prior, and 
S. Duck, of Hinton-St. George; J. M. Carveth, near Mevagissey; J. W.- 
of Charmouth; B. Carvosso, of Cosawes; J. Daw, of Landulph; J. Hurd, 
of Honiton; W. Petherick, of St. Austell; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s- 
gate; Christopher Caines, at Cerne school; J. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet ; 
J. Price, of Yeovil; and J. Channon, of Ottery St. Mary. 








Answer, by F. Ball, at Evershot School, to §. Duck's Rebusginserted the 18th 
of December. 


Se pleasing GALA’s what you mean, 
Which is in Vauxhall Gardens seen. 


{kK We have received the like answer from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s. 
ate; Christopher Caines,at Cerne school; W. Petherick, of St. Austell ; 
W. Prior, aad D. G, of Hinton St. George; and B. Carvoso,.gf Cosawes. 








An ANAGRAM, by 7. French, at Evershot School. 


Contract, Sir, transpose with vare, 
A painter’s trame twill make appear. 











4 CHARADE, by WV. D. 


Form or fashion brings my whole to mind ; 
Within my next an animat you'll find: 
My whole ador.s the dear, angelic maid, 
Who is in godlike innocence array’d. 


/ 








— a 
A REBUS, dy T. H. Pearse, of Chard. 


NE of the furies bring to view; 
A mount in Thessaly then shew ; 

A fruit delicious next pray name; 
An English bird that’s of great name; 
A virtue, geats. which I much prize ; 
A space of time you'll next surinize ; 
Lastly, a bird you will declare 
Excessive fouduf evening air: 
When seas do swell excessive high, 
And darkness overspreads the sky, 
‘The sailor in his bark is toss’d, 
And silent gives up all tor lost, 
Then toa tender, thoughtful mind, 
Truly sublime my whole we find, 


9 PJE (RY. 
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THE OCEAN. 


BSERVE! the raging ocean’s liquid wave, 
Which rolls majestic with a warring force; 
How faintly argent inoon-beams lave 
Upon its bed, 
And foaming head, 
(More wit. tian wiater’s snows) 
Which rufic with a tempest, takes its course, 
Hoarse roaring ’gainst the bark as swift it goes. 


And now, bebold! the icy pouring hail, 
Obscure no more the orbs divine on high, 
‘Tempestuous winds no more prevail 
On brackish seas, . 
The gent!est breeze 
Now gives che bark its motion; 
And awful thunders softly die, 
Which quickly leaves in peace the ambient ocean. 


The far-bound bark now smoothly skims the tide, 
‘The canvass’d sails inhale the Sincere wind: 
Britannia’s tar, his country’s pride, 
Greets with a smile 
Fam’d Albion’s iste, 
Whici: holds his blooming Emma dear, 
The much-lov’d mistress gf his gallant mind, 
For whom oft flows the sympathetic tear. 


North Petherton, February, i810. . J. W. JONES, 
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Content, the Soyrce of Happiness, seated in the Breast. 


HY should mortals, ever ranging, 
Seek fur happiness below ? 
Scenes on earth are always changing, 
Fickle as the winds that blow; 
While sweet content, life’s highest zest, 
Residcs alone within the breasi. 


Man oft views some phantom flying, 
Faintly at a distance seen, 
Fancy’s eye the object spying, 
Thro’ the <hades that intervene, 
Till all its charms, dispiay’d so bright, 
Are wrapp’d in clouds of endless night. 


Eager in pursuit of pleasure, 
Anning stil. at fresh deliyht, 

Swrtt-wing’d time admic. o>» leisure 

To determine what is right ; 
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But death each wild career wilf clos¢, 
Bring endless joys or endless woes. 


Is there then no bliss attending, 
Life’s uncertain, narrow span? 

Yes: for lo! from Heav’n descending, 
Blessings daily wait on man; 

Cease th¢én to murmur, tho’ the smart 

Of adverse fortune rend thy heart. 


The good remain in expectation 
Of a better life to come ; 
Rejoice, tho’ crush’d with hard vexation 
Till the grave receives them home, 
Where those who now awake to weep 
Shall rest in peace, and softly sleep. 


Tiverton, February. ' _R. LOOSEMORE. 











THE FAIR ONE, 
BY W+ WORDSWORTH. 


ie was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleam’d upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition, sent 

‘To be a moment’s ornament ; 

Her cyes as stars. of twilight fair, 

Like twilight’s, teo, her dusky hair; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the chearfu! dawn; 

A’ dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and way-lay. 


¥ saw her upen nearer view; 

A, spirit, yetia woman too! 

Her houschold metions light and free, 

Aad steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, proniises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s atly food ; 

For transient sorrow, sunple wiles, 

Praise, biame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 


And now I see, with eyes sererfe, 

The very pulse of the machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath; 

A trav’Ilev betwixt life and death ; 

‘The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and shill; 
A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit still and bright 

With something of an angel light. 


a 
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ON-A GIRL ENORMOUSLY FAT. 


F all flesh is grass, as the scripturés assert, 
(And surely no mortal can this controvert) 
Tho’ but Sandsfull are nos: girls--you’re tempted to say) 


(When you see Molly Mog, ** What a tine luad of hay!” 
7~ 
















































